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THE LONDON CONGRESS 


ONGRESSES innumerable have assembled in London dur- 

ing the nineteen hundred years of its history, but for 
teachers of drawing and handicraft the international conference 
on art educational problems to be held in that city in the summer 
of 1908 is THE London Congress. 

That such a congress should be held in such a city at such a 
time is significant. This is a time of national awakening to the 
needs of industrial and art education. London was an industrial 
center at the dawn of the Christian era; the Venerable Bede at 
the beginning of the eighth century found London a great shop 
attracting swarms of foreign traders; in the eleventh century its 
craftsmen and merchants paid one-fifth the tribute exacted from 
England by Canute the Dane. The Conqueror himself conquered 
the city only by allowing “every child to be his father’s heir after 
his father’s day,” that the trades might not languish; and King 
John had to swear to observe all the ancient privileges of the 
city’s cunning workmen. Today there are eighty Guilds of 
London with their venerable charters, their festival halls, their 
liveries, and their traditions. The City and Guilds of London 
Institute and the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council carry on the industrial education of the coming 
craftsmen in more than two hundred technical and art schools 
within the city limits, and all this instruction is backed by the 
more elementary training given in the ten thousand schools of 
the city under the direction of the London School Board. For 
Americans interested in training for the arts and crafts there 
is no worthier Mecca than mighty London. The coming 
Congress will be the first of its kind ever held in an English 
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speaking country and employing English as the official 
language. 

The history of the movement which accounts for the London 
congress may be summarized in a few words: Among the one 
hundred international congresses held in Paris in connection 
with the Exposition of 1900, was a congress for the Promotion 
of the Teaching of Drawing. It was planned by the Society of 
the Teachers of Drawing of the city of Paris, and was so success- 
ful, both in its appeal to the public through its addresses and 
exhibits, and in its influence upon the profession itself, that a 
second international congress was planned, to meet in Berne, 
Switzerland, in the summer of 1904. At this second congress 
a permanent organization was effected, and the Third Interna- 
tional Congress on Art Education was announced to be held in 
London in August, 1908. That this third congress will surpass 
the others both in interest and in influence, goes without saying; 
its importance to us Americans is the point that needs emphasis. 

At the congress in Paris in 1900, our work in public art 
education attracted the attention of the representatives of twenty 
countries; but at the congress in Berne in 1904, the American 
exhibits and the American ideals commanded the respect of every 
delegate and won for us great honor. In fact many educational 
authorities in Europe expressed the conviction that in the United 
States is to be found at the present time, the most vital and prom- 
ising elementary art education in the world. The American 
system, as it is called, has its defects, to be sure, incident to its 
youth and to its rapid growth, but it is free, it is genuine, it has 
high ideals, it carries conviction,—at least that is the summary 
of the expressed opinions of many European educators. 

These opinions are based upon the work of the few institu- 
tions which sent exhibits, at their own charges, to Paris and 
Berne. Our friends in Europe have never had an opportunity 
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to see a thoroughly representative exhibition of our work, from the 
Kindergarten to the technical college. They are looking forward to 
such an exhibition at London, and they ought not to be disappointed. 

But how can such an exhibition be collected? How can it 
be presented effectively? How can it be interpreted clearly to 
the thousands of educational workers who will be gathered for 
instruction in London? These are questions not to be answered 
off hand, not to be answered by any one man, not to be answered 
without large expenditure of time, energy, and money. 

The Official Committee for America, appointed by the Con- 
gress at Berne, consists of three representative men:—Mr. James 
Hall, Chairman, Director of the Art Department of the Ethical 
Culture School, New York City; Mr. Charles M. Carter, Director 
of Art Education, Denver, Colorado; Mr. William Woodward, 
Professor of Art, Newcomb College, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La. This committee has called to its aid an Advisory 
Committee of nine, as follows: Miss Mary C. Wheeler, Principal 
of a Private School, Providence, R. I., personally known to the 
leaders of the movement abroad, and largely instrumental in 
the organization of the Congress on a permanent basis; Mr. 
Henry T. Bailey, Editor of the School Arts Book; Mr. Cheshire 
L. Boone, Director of Art Education, Montclair, New Jersey; 
Mr. Solon P. Davis, Director of Art Education, Hartford, Conn.; 
Dr. James P. Haney, Director of the Manual Arts, New York City; 
Mr. J. Frederic Hopkins, Director of the Maryland Institute 
Schools of Art and Design, Baltimore; Mr. Leslie W. Miller, 
Principal of the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia; Mr. Walter S. Perry, Director of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Mr. Walter 
Sargent, Director of Drawing and Manual Training, Boston. 

At a meeting of the Official Committee, in New York City, 
last June, the Advisory Committee being present, after much 
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discussion it was decided that the United States could be ade- 
quately represented only by (1) a National Representative Exhi- 
bit of work in drawing, design, and handicraft from all grades 
of the public schools, colleges, and industrial art schools, which 
should present clearly the American Ideal; and (2) by a Con- 
spectus of American Art Education,—a volume containing a 
sketch of its history, an outline of its philosophy, a statement of 
its organization, equipment and methods, and a table of statis- 
tical information; and, (3) by representative speakers to take 
part in the Congress both upon the official programs and in 
debate. 

Mr. Charles M. Carter, of the Official Committee, was in 
Europe during the summer, and participated in the formulation 
of the ground plan for the London Congress,—the plan which 
will determine the general character of the program and furnish 
the basis for all subsidiary national and institutional plans. Mr. 
Carter’s perfect familiarity with art educational conditions in the 
United States, his large experience in managing educational 
affairs, and his intimate personal knowledge of the conduct of 
the previous congresses, enabled him to make wise suggestions 
in perfecting the plan for the next congress, and to safeguard 
American interests from the start. 

The other members of the Official Committee were not idle 
during the summer. Professor Woodward came north and 
conferences were held with Mr. Hall and members of the Advisory 
Committee, resulting in a clearly defined program for securing 
the hearty co-operation of all who believe in American educational 
ideals. 

The Exhibit will be made up from selected work gathered 
from all over the Union, and arranged to present in order the 
successive grades of achievement from the first year in the Kinder- 
garten to the last year in the university courses in technology. 
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No school, town or city will appear as such, but only as a contribu- 
ting unit. That the elements it contributes may not lose their 
identity, they may bear unobtrusively, upon their face, the neces- 
sary marks for identification. An exhibit so arranged will be an 
impressive object lesson in co-operation for the common good, 
and will present in the most compact, intelligible fashion the 
consensus of art-educational opinion in the United States as 
embodied in practice. To gather, classify, mount, label, ship, 
install, guard, and return this exhibit will require a vast amount 
of forethought, skill, patience, correspondence, manual work and 
money. 

The Conspectus of American Art Education will be another 
task requiring the co-operation of many minds. As Editor-in- 
chief of this volume, the Committee has chosen a man who by 
training and experience is well fitted for the position, Dr. James 
P. Haney of New York, whose success in organizing and manag- 
ing large and complicated educational enterprises is a guarantee 
of success in this important feature of the American contribution 
to the Congress. To collect the required information, to secure 
the ablest contributors to this volume,—men whose contributions 
will be authoritative,—to edit, print, bind, ship, and distribute 
this volume, will require a further expenditure of days and dollars. 

The speakers at the London Congress must be the best the 
United States affords. They should not only know the subjects 
they present, but be able to present them brilliantly and convinc- 
ingly. They should be selected so far as possible from those 
already known abroad for their success in art educational work, 
that their words may have the additional force which such a 
backing always gives ;and the speakers should be given every facility 
for further enforcing their words by means of illustrations and 
examples of results. To secure and to equip these speakers is a third 
task requiring good judgment, great tact, and additional expense. 
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The problem of the Official Committee would be simpler 
and its burden lighter, could the United States Government make 
an appropriation to defray the expenses involved in such a pre- 
sentation of American ideals at the International Congress. Such 
an appropriation is, however, impossible. Our Government, not- 
withstanding the example of England, Austria, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France, and Italy, does nothing whatever as yet for 
promoting the art education of its people, and therefore it can 
hardly be expected to take an interest in educating other peoples 
by means of an American Exhibit in London! But the Committee 
is not staggered by its task, and will compass a successful solution 
without government aid. The Committee has selected Mr. Cheshire 
L. Boone of Montclair, New Jersey, as Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Finance, and has made him the Treasurer of the Work- 
ing Fund, trusting to the interest and patriotism of individual 
citizens to contribute the money necessary to the realization of 
its plans. 

Thoughout our broad country, prosperous as never before, 
are men and women who believe in America, who believe in 
universal education, who believe in art education, and who will 
be glad to contribute to the success of the United States, in the 
friendly competition with other nations at London,—a competi- 
tion not in the production of destructive armaments and explosives, 
but in the production of fruitful intelligence and skill; competition 
along those lines which make for peace and prosperity, for the 
happiness of mankind and the beauty of the world. Some have 
the ability and the willingness to contribute work, at a great 
cost in precious time; others can contribute to the discussions, 
paying their own expenses to and from the Congress. Still others, 
—those who participate largely in the material wealth of the 
nation, and who constitute the third essential factor in the suc- 
cess of this enterprise,—can contribute money. Each will do 
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his part that all the world may know that we believe in public 
art education, and in each other, and that in America individual 
initiative and enterprise, individual generosity and patriotism 
often take the place of abstract nationalism and paternalism. 

The American Contribution to the London Congress will 
be a national success. 

It is the intention of the committee to show the exhibit in 
this country before sending it to London, and to give the Con- 
spectus a wide publicity here. The results cannot but be educa- 
tional to ourselves as well as to our friends across the water. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING IN THE LOWER 
GRADES 


MONG the pleasantest recollections of my childhood are the 

afternoons spent with a younger brother and my mother 
out of doors under the trees. Mother was our playmate and 
opened our eyes to the beauties of the wonderful world in which 
we lived. She introduced me to animals, birds, flowers, trees, 
sky, and brooks, and my youthful imagination was kindled by 
her stories and games. 

Stones and sand were fashioned into castles and barnyards 
while nuts and sticks served as people and animals. The insects 
and bugs were personified and represented all kinds of imagina- 
tive beings. Those were days of intense enjoyment made so by 
the appreciative attitude and fertile imagination of one of the 
best grown up comrades a child ever had. 

As I look back upon those afternoons spent in the sunshine 
and fresh air I have come to realize that no factor plays a more 
important part in the development of the child than a kindred 
spirit in the form of a grown-up associate, a person of broad 
sympathies and with a store of good sense, 

Perhaps no work offers a better chance to visit with our 
little friends in the world of make believe than illustrative draw- 
ing. Here one can drop the cares and perplexities of a sordid, 
matter of fact, every-day existence, and find freshness and charm 
in a world that is always beautiful—the world of the little child. 

One aim of the drawing course should be to stimulate the 
imagination and thus give power for future accomplishments, 
and illustrative drawing helps. 

“The great lawyer, physician, electrician, teacher, and 
builder” says Hamilton Mabie, “must give his work largeness, 
completeness, and nobility of structure by the use of the imag- 
ination in as real and true a sense as the great poet or painter. 
It must shape, illumine, and adorn; it must build the house, 
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light the lamp within its walls, and impart to it that touch of 
beauty which invests wood and stone with the lightness, the 
grace, and the loveliness of spirit itself.’ 

Illustrative paper cutting is especially valuable because it 
not only gives the children clearer mental images but develops 
the muscles of the hand giving freer movement and better control. 
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The first work should be made as simple as possible. Plate 
I, shows some simplified forms that may be found helpful with 
first grade children. After a few lessons in practicing the forms 
for character and proportion, stories may be introduced which 
will necessitate the drawing of these particular forms. A short 
written verse or story may be occasionally illustrated as 


Three little kittens slept on a mat, 

Three little kittens sleek and fat; 

And they were dreaming of milk and mice, 
And everything that a cat thinks nice. 
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Or such a jingle as this: 


High on the branch of a walnut tree 
A bright eyed squirrel sat 

What was he thinking so earnestly? 
And what was he looking at? 


Plate II, shows a few simple stories which the children of 
the Newport schools have enjoyed illustrating. Stories mean 
more to the children than a sketch of a single object because 
these show action and this always appeals to the children. To 
get the best results a drawing must mean something; for this 
reason stories of animals, fables, nursery rhymes, sketches of 
adventure and scenes of home life are of importance, stimulating 
the children to earnest effort and at the same time giving pleasure. 

The manilla arithmetic paper is a suitable paper for cutting 
and when the objects cut are pasted upon a darker gray or green 
mounting paper with a suitable sketch in crayon a very attractive 
picture is the result—a picture in which the children take great 
pride and which the teacher displays with satisfaction. Plate III. 

Every earnest teacher should learn to sketch, before the class, 
at least a few forms which can be used in illustrative drawing. 
Children are imitators and will always do better work if they can 
observe something done by somebody else. 

Did you ever stand before a class of children and draw 
chickens chasing after butterflies, roosters crowing, ducks waddling, 
and a few expectant hens scratching? Introduce a boy with 
a dog, or a girl with a basket of corn and notice the brightened 
countenances of your young audience! The children know 
something will be doing soon and get excited with expectation. 
The fingers reach for the forbidden pencil; the little people become 
eager to tell something. Now when you say, “‘You may drawa 
story like this and tell what happened,” you have an interested 
body of artists with not one indifferent worker to annoy you. 
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Whenever the children have worked well the teacher should 
not be severe in criticism. The little strugglers have tried hard 
and deserve credit for their efforts. Their imperfect attempts 














mean much to them, and often a harsh word will deeply offend 
some earnest worker who has done his best. Let us be sympa- 
thetic and patient. 


The pen of the author and statesmen,— 
The noble and wise of the land,— 

The sword, and the chisel and palette, 
Shall be held in the brown little hand. 


EDITH A. BARBER 
Newport, R. I. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES IN ILLUSTRATIVE 
DRAWING - 


LLUSTRATIVE drawing is a subject in which I have had many 
minds. Whenat Pratt, I was once sketching in the suburbs of 
Brooklyn, and a little boy came and watched me with much interest. 

“T can draw,” said he, after a time. 

“Can you ?” said I. 

“Yes,—want to see me?” 

I signified my willingness. 

“I shall have to have pencil and paper,” he politely intimated. 

I rose to the emergency and he proceeded to draw houses 
and men galore. 

“Do you like to draw?” said I, as the afternoon waned and 
our acquaintance ripened into friendship under the influence 
of a kindred feeling,—the love of marking. 

““Yes-s-s!”’ said he. 

“Do you draw in school?” 

His face fell, ““Oh, but I don’t like that kind.” 

‘‘What do you draw in school?” 

“Oh-h-h, we draw lines and things,’”’ and his tone of disgust 
was so deep that I hadn’t the heart to tell him that I was one of 
those dreadful beings in embryo trained especially to make little 
boys draw “lines and things.” I decided that when my career 
should begin that I would blot out of my curriculum all “lines 
and things” for live little boys and girls. 

When I began to teach later, one of my first lessons was an 
illustrative lesson in a first grade, the subject was 


“‘Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been?” 
“I’ve been to London to see the queen,” 
“Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what saw you there?” 
“IT saw a little mouse under a chair.” 


The children were much pleased to hear the familiar rhyme and 
went to work with enthusiasm and perfect confidence in their 
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ability to portray the important event. The result of the lesson 
was all that could be expected; there were some drawings that 
showed nothing definite, while there were others wherein the 
pussy-cat was drawn in the true childish way with a body, a head, 





four feet and tail. Now said I, in my egotism, ‘‘Would you like 
to see me draw a cat?’”’ Eagerness was expressed in the reply, and 
I proceeded to draw on the board an elaborate cat, a nice, fuzzy 
one (Fig. 1). I was proud of that cat, and I turned to face my 
watching children. Did I meet pleasure? Hardly. “I can’t 
draw that kind,” said one little tot and she looked at her own 
forlorn pussy that had previously seemed to her so good (Fig. 2). 
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They all tried again and the lesson was a failure. It was an 
impossibility for them to draw like the one on the board and 
their former attempts had proved undesirable by comparison. 

It has been said of that great musical leader, Theodore 
Thomas, that he “led his audiences to better and better things, 
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not by forcing upon them music beyond their comprehension 
but by keeping always a step in advance.” This then was the 
cause of my difficulty,—I was more than a step in advance. 

In a third grade I was giving a lesson in illustrative drawing. 
The subject was Children’s Sports and Plays. They were draw- 
ing what they themselves liked to do. I had previously decided 
that wholesale encouragement was the attitude which teachers 
should take in this phase of the work in order to bring forth free 
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expression. Therefore I was going about the room giving un- 
stinted praise to their efforts. The grade was third and some- 
thing within them was beginning to wake up. I discovered a 
disposition to place hands over drawings as I approached and a 
look akin to doubt sometimes seemed to look from their eyes into 
mine as I gave my praise so lavishly. At one seat I paused and 
I said to the little girl, ‘Oh yes, 
isn’t that good, a picture of you 
and your sister Marian, playing 
dolis!’”? But I wilted before the 
look of disdain that met my 
assumption that she, and any 
member of her family could look 
like that! (Fig. 3). Failure 
again, I was placing my standard 
below theirs. 

However, notwithstanding 
these difficulties I still keep a place for illustrative drawing on 
my course. 

In directing my grade teachers in giving the lessons I say, 
“Work in a spirit of play, place your expectations at zero and 
consider all that you get that is at all definite as clear gain. Tell 
the story in as pleasing a manner as possible, lead the children 
to talk about the facts,—what the story means,—to close their 
eyes and try to see it, then to draw it in their own way. Make 
but few comments to distract the children’s thoughts while the 
work is in progress, and then collect the drawings. Before giving 
the lesson again look over these drawings and sort them. At 
the beginning of the next lesson show the ones that are the best 
and tell why they are the best, or lead the children to do so, pick 
out good and bad features of others and then try again. Proceed 
as in the former lesson, only after this second attempt, wherein 
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it is probable that the results may be better and it also possible 
that they may not be,—leave it.” 


I believe that the results of illustrative drawing in a first 
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grade will always be crude, and more than that I believe that it is 
desirable that they should be. It is possible to get wonderful 
drawings from a first grade but I think the price paid is too high. 
For instance, after two such lessons as outlined above the teacher 
could make a composite picture on the board representing all 
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the best features that the children’s drawings have shown, then 
the children could practise drawing each part separately and then 
all together at the dictation of the teacher. The results would 
be something so neat and so nice that their little hearts and their 
parents’ hearts would swell with pride well nigh to bursting and 
the only unpleasant feature would be an interrogation point in 
the consciousness of the drawing teacher. I think that, at the 
best, illustrative drawing should be given in moderate doses and 
that the bulk of the time should be placed on other subjects 
where-in it is right and proper for the results to be other than 
crude! 

Illustrative drawing in a first grade is but symbolic. To 
expect more from a five year old child would be to expect a miracle. 
It is better to devote the time given to this subject to illustrating 
different stories than to spend too much time on one in order to 
perfect it. Teach the child to delve in his own little brain 
to invent a way to make the picture, for in this lies the 
value,—and the only value,—of illustrative drawing at this 
time. Do not give him the impression that if he waits 
long enough his teacher and his mates will tell him just how 
to do it. 

In the eighth and ninth grades I think this subject may be 
taught in a more serious way. Lessons in drawing from the 
pose may be given, the proportions of the human figure studied, 
and action figures drawn, then a composition made to illustrate 
the subject in question. 

The work in illustrative drawing between the first and 
ninth grades should savor of these two extremes as their 
circumstances demand. The pictures of Jack and Jill going 
up the hill and also of their memorable descent were 
drawn by a first grader, and then in addition to our 
imaginary work we invited Dinah to bring her ironing into 
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school that we might make her picture and here are some of 
the results.* 


*I asked Miss Cleveland what she did to improve the results and to send me some 
examples of the best. Her reply is sufficiently original and suggestive to warrant the 
publication of it.—Editor. 


Campen, Marine, Dec. 10, 1906, 
Dear Mr. Bailey:— 

In regard to Celia’s hill that was her final picture and from my experience with first 
grade drawers it is done as well as can be expected. To be sure it is not a very good hill,— 
but, what is a hill? Look at the bows of ribbon on Jill's flaxen hair! This picture was 
drawn by a member of my own sex and while you gentlemen might criticize the earthy 
part of the picture you may be sure that women teachers would immediatcly recognize 
with Celia the opportunity thus given of illustrating a stylish manner of hair dressing 

I presume that you think in asking for these improved pictures that teachers would 
put more faith in me as a teacher if ] could employ some such scheme as is employed in 
patent medicines wherein they illustrate their wares with pictures of ‘Before taking” and 
“After taking,” only of course calling my pictures “‘Before teaching" and “After teaching,” 
but the truth is that with these wee little people the difference in their pictures is not exactly 
marvelous, and | have expressed:my views as well as I can in my article. 

Very sincerely yours, 


LENA F. CLEVELAND 
LENA FULLER CLEVELAND 


Camden, Maine 
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LIGHT AND SHADE FOR BEGINNERS 


HEN pupils in the High School begin the study of light and 
shade they need to have the great facts of this method of 
representing appearances brought before them in some telling 
way. Some method of work which shall impress the pupil with 
the important things and ignore the unimportant is a great gain 
toward future efforts. As pupils in the Grammar grades these 
children may have had their attention called to the appearance 
of shade and shadow and they may have made some attempt to 
express these effects, but their work has probably been done in 
pencil with a line bounding the form of the object. A pupil 
rarely enters the High School who realizes that an object may be 
represented without lines. The following method of teaching 
this subject to beginners has been found of considerable value. 
The materials required are hard charcoal, white blackboard 
crayon, and a gray paper of sufficient roughness to take the crayon 
and charcoal. The gray paper used in this case was quite dark, 
below a middle value, and soft gray tones of blue, green, and 
brown were also used as will be shown later. The first objects 
represented were the white geometric models, 4” x 8”, commonly 
found in public schools. Probably the square pyramid is the 
simplest object that may be used for this work, but any of these 
models having plane surfaces will answer the purpose. 

The first important fact to be taught is that an object may be 
represented wholly by masses of light, shade, and shadow. Lines 
may be entirely done away. If a cube is placed a little below the 
level of the eye and receives light from one side, pupils will quickly 
see that, with the materials at hand, crayon may be used to pro- 
duce the effect of the light side, charcoal may give the dark value 
of the shadow, the gray paper itself may answer for the shade 
side, and a scumbling of crayon give the delicate tone of the top 
face. If the mass of the shadow is carefully drawn against the 
shade side no outline to the upper corner is necessary. The 
need of drawing the shape of the shadow correctly in order to 
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make the form of the object clear is in this way impressed on the 
mind of the pupil. A suggested background helps to give an impres- 
sion of solidity. Fig. 1 shows such a drawing by a High School pupil. 








Those who have never before given any thought to light and 
shade would do well to express the roundness of the cylinder or 
the sphere before attempting common objects. 

When still-life is represented color demands some attention. 
The pupil’s love of the realistic may be allowed, and when a blue 
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object is to be drawn the dull blue paper spoken of before may be 
used. Boys and girls are better satisfied to use a paper that sug- 
gests, if it does not match, the color of the object. Moreover, the 
i color of the paper answers more readily to some value in the tones 
to be represented. With these objects the expression of high light 
on a glazed surface and reflected lights must be studied and 
details, such as handles, thickness of material, and markings 
in color require a careful rendering. The comparisons of value 
which the pupil must constantly make in any light and shade 
drawing open to him a new way of looking at things. It requires 
long practice for him to distinguish accurately the values of color. 
i It is a good plan when groups are drawn to have the objects of 
similar color and placed against a background of paper like that 
to be used in the drawing. It is also desirable to have strong 
contrasts of dark and light in the groups of objects, for the recogni- 
tion of subtile differences is not the purpose of this work. Figure 
2 shows the rendering of a single object. Figure 3 showsa 
light green bowl and a dark green bottle with background 
and foreground of dull green paper drawn on paper of the 
same color. 

The works of William Nicholson and John Halsall illustrate 
an effective use of this method of picture-making. An illustra- 
tion advertising “Sherlock Holmes,” which the magazines have 
made familiar to us always interests pupils by its bold render- 
' ing in two tones. Posters are another fruitful source of 
examples. 

The process here described should not be used for a studied 
reproduction of an object in light and shade for the materials 
are not suited to such work nor are the pupils able to make studies 
of this nature. The purpose of this work is to bring before the 
pupil only the important facts of light and shade in such a way 
as to be quickly recognized and easily expressed. An effective 
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rendering of simple still life studies may be produced by the use 
of a few materials and a small expenditure of time. Charcoal 
study, pencil-shading, and colored crayon drawings may more 
easily follow this preparation. 


MARTHA M. DIX 


High School, Newton, Massachusetts 
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BLACKBOARD ANIMAL DRAWING FOR 
TEACHERS* 
IV 


LIKE plan may be followed with the drawing of the fish. 

Here we must have an aquarium. Begin with the nearest 
vertical edge, plate 15. From this line the two near top edges 
are drawn, each slanting slightly upwards. Draw the right and 
left vertical edges of indefinite length, as at D_and E. Add the 
lines A and C converging with B, then the lines F, J and H con- 
verging with G. The position of the line I L is now clearly seen 
and the sketch plan is done. With the side of a short piece of 
chalk change these frame lines into bands suggesting the wooden 
mouldings bounding the glass in an aquarium. Here, again, we 
must recognize the perspective effect of distance upon the strength 
of line and make the nearest lines the strongest. Broaden the 
base lines to make the wider moulding at the bottom, plate 16. 
Nothing has been said about the color of crayon used in 
making this drawing. It is well to try it at first in white chalk, 
but for the final drawing for the children to see upon the board 
the element of color adds much to the attractiveness and realistic 
effect of the whole. Draw the wooden part with brown crayons 
and scrub a yellow brown mass over the bottom of the tank to 
suggest sand. With light blue color draw the water line parallel 
to the top edges of the frame and put a little of this color on the 
sides below the water line. A few shells and pebbles may be 
added with light yellow or white; also with green chalk indicate 
a number of growths of water plants. A pond lily with a leaf 
or two resting on the top of the water serves to mark its horizontal 
surface. With orange crayon draw several fishes swimming 
around and the aquarium is ready for the additions to be made 
by the children. Their work is analogous to that suggested in 
the study of the chicken. During the final lessons in drawing 


*See School Art Books for September, October and November for previous articles. 
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from the live models, allow the children who make good 
drawings to cut them out and paste them in suitable posi- 
tions in, or rather on the aquarium on the board. Plate 
17 shows such an aquarium made by the teacher and children 





in a second year classroom. Sometimes this plan of work 
is varied by each child copying, upon a large piece of white 
paper, with wax crayons, the aquarium from the board and filling 
the same with fishes drawn from the live models in the school 
aquarium. 

Hens and roosters may be added to drawings like plates 
10, 11 and 12. Plate 13 or 14 will serve as a background upon 
which to paste rabbits in like manner. Numerous simple sketches 
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may be copied on the board by the teacher from children’s story 
books which will answer admirably for backgrounds as above 
for the drawings of any animal which can be used as a school 
model. 


FRED H. DANIELS 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 


MARCH 
PICTORIAL DRAWING 


ODEL and object drawing is not more difficult than drawing 

from fruit, vegetables, the landscape, or any other variable 
object; it only seems more difficult because errors are more easily 
detected. A cube is always a cube; a potato might have had a 
hump or a hollow just where the careless boy varied his outline! 
The original potato has vanished; the drawing remains, and the 
boy’s fond parent praises him for it, because “it looks so much 
like a potato,” when the boy deserves no praise at all, but rather 
an opportunity to draw from something which will reveal at once 
his ability “to see straight and to draw straight.”” The variable 
objects are really the more difficult to draw, and therefore the 
two months of model and object drawing just completed has been 
a good preparation for the work in March, which consists of 
model and object drawing from living things or from forms of life. 


PRIMARY 


In the primary grades the living objects must be imaged 
clearly. The previous work has been a preparation for this: 
in January the subjects were holiday experiences with objects 
present to help recall them; in February the subjects were out- 
door experiences or indoor experiences recalled largely without 
the assistance of objects; this month the subjects are from Mother 
Goose, myths, legends, historical stories, effects of weather,— 
requiring sharper imaging with less help from the objects them- 
selves. Correlate closely with other studies. 


FIRST YEAR. Make illustrations for nursery rhymes, 
using any appropriate medium. 

The illustrations at A show typical results. 1, a crayon and pencil draw- 
ing, is by Fred Potter, Bristol,Conn. 2, in pencil and water color, is by Gladys 
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Ackerman, Windsor Locks, Conn. 3, in ink, is by Harry Banks, Dover, Mass. 
4, in charcoal, is by Jessie Abrams, North Pownal, Vt. 5, in colored crayon 
and pencil, is by Julia Wendemuth, Prescott, Mass.* 

Be sure that the children have vivid images and definite ideas of what is to 
be done, before they begin to draw. 


SECOND YEAR. Make illustrations for myths, legends, 
and historical stories, using any appropriate medium. 

















The illustrations at B are typical of the work of this grade. 1, in colored 
crayon, is Hiawatha’s Wigwam, by Llewellyn Smith, Keystone, Ia. 2, in 
charcoal, is the same subject as illustrated by John Ledovitch, Allston, Mass. 
3, @ paper cutting, is a Maple Syrup camp, by John Shutts, Rye, N. Y. 4, a 
drawing in crayon, is a similar subject by Hjalmar Johnson, East Longmeadow, 
Mass. ‘Be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 


THIRD YEAR. Make illustrations of the effects of wind, 
rain, snow, and sunshine, using any appropriate medium. 


*These and all the other illustrations in the Outline are prize drawings, mostly from 


those gathered by the contest of March, 1906 
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Not only the weather but fires, battles, anything in story or history, which 
shows action of the elements, will serve. The illustrations at C show what to 
try for. 1, in ink, is by Margaret Fairchild, Glen Ridge, N. J. 2, in colored 
crayon, is by Eben Ayer, Augusta, Me. 3, in black crayon, is by Hazel Fair- 











| 
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childe, Watervliet, N. Y. 4, in black crayon, is by Katie Cary, Rye, N. Y. 
Look not only at the out-door effects, but search for illustrations of these effects 
in books and magazines. Perhaps the most educative order of proceeding is as 
follows: See the effect; try to represent it; see how others have represented 
it; try again. 
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INTERMEDIATE 


The progress in seeing and imaging in these grades is from 
the general to the particular, from the larger and more common 
qualities to the more personal and peculiar qualities; for example, 
first, a dog, then some particular dog, then a particular dog in 





some characteristic and expressive attitude. Of necessity this 
work must be largely from memory, supplemented by occasional 
reference or frequent reference to the living object whenever 
possible. Correlate closely with other studies. 


FOURTH YEAR. Make pictures of common birds or 
animals, in any convenient medium. 


At first these might be studied and worked out in silhouette or otherwise, 
from collected pictures of birds and animals. The aim is to familiarize the 
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pupil with the representation of certain typical forms, which may be used in 
groups to tell a story. The illustration D shows one way of doing this. This 
is a paper cutting, by Ralph Coates, Easthampton, Mass. At this stage cutting 
has the advantage of furnishing objects, simply rendered, which may be freely 
moved about to form a pleasing group. 


FIFTH YEAR. Make pictures of familiar birds, fishes, or 
animals, pets which the children may observe closely. Use any 
appropriate medium. 





Try to make a drawing which shall look like the original. For example in 
the illustrations at E the pupils have represented not only a dog and a calf, but 
a particular dog, and a particular calf. The dog is an ink silhouette by Thomas 
Brun, Bristol, Conn. The calf, also an ink silhouette, is by Joseph Hamilton, 
Port Chester, N. Y. Each has strongly marked individual characteristics. 
The drawings are portraits. To secure such, the drawing must represent a 
certain view of the object, (in these cases a side view) and must be filled in by 
carefully studying the original, whenever in his movements he presents the view 
of the part which fits into the selected position. For example, the pupil may 
be drawing the line of the back with the thought in mind, ““‘When he next turns 
his head to the left I will see how the line of his nose turns down into his 
mouth.” Each detail must be studied and fitted into its place in the whole. 


SIXTH YEAR. Make pictures of birds, fishes, or animals, 
in characteristic and expressive attitudes. Use any appropriate 
medium. 


The illustrations, F, will tell the kind of lesson, better than words. These 
are all ink silhouettes. 1, a rabbit sitting up to listen, is by Delorina St. John, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 2, a hen pecking from a dish, is by Kenneth Wilson, Glen 
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Ridge, N. J. 3, a kitten playing with a ball, is by Ethel L., Winchendon, Mass. 
4, 4 pointer, is by George Miller, Port Chester, N. Y. 5, the same dog as that 
shown at E, is a dog lying down but listening to something. It was drawn by 





Thomas L. Brun, Bristol, Conn. All such drawings are of the nature of “‘snap- 
shots.” They demand a quick eye, and a good vigorous imagination, an 
imagination which has access to a good collection of images, developed by 
such work as that outlined in the previous grade. The aim in this grade is to 
make drawings of things which are alive, and look alive as represented. 


GRAMMAR 


By the time a pupil reaches the seventh year in school his 
eyes and his hand should have received training enough to enable 
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him to begin to see and to represent the finer points in objects,— 
their compact and adequate structure, their grace of contour, 
and their beauty of spotting and color. Experience shows that 
the pupil can recognize excellence of structure before he can 
appreciate beauty of color and refinement of line. 
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SEVENTH YEAR. Make drawings from insects, fishes, 
shells, or other objects, to record truthfully the details of structure. 
Use any appropriate medium. 


The illustrations, G show what to aim at. 1, a drawing in water color, 
is by Lawrence H. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. It was made from a mounted 
specimen. 2, a drawing in water color, is by Ralph Fletcher, Augusta, Maine, 
and is a good portrait of the downy woodpecker. 3, a drawing in ink, is by 
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Gertrude Lang, West Point, Ga. 4, drawings in pencil from specimens, were 
made by Larue Vasbinder, Brookville, Pa. Such drawings require close observa- 
tion and a steady hand. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Make drawings from insects, fishes, 
shells, birds, or animals, or from the pose, to record beautiful 
effects in color. Use water color. 


The illustrations,* H, were drawn from mounted specimens. 1, is by 
Victor Mann, Millers Falls, Mass. 2, by Bernice Gillespie, Augusta, Maine. 
3, by Florence Bodine, Bellows Falls, Vt. 4, by Gladys Moore, Easthampton, 
Mass. The goat, I, is a rendering of values of color in pencil, by Arthur Sanford, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. The best method of securing such work is probably, first, 
a careful drawing in pencil, then the coloring of the drawing,—either the ori- 
ginal or a tracing from it. Good color must have a basis of good drawing in 
these upper grades. 


NINTH YEAR. Make drawings from insects, fishes, birds, 
or animals, or from the pose, to record grace of line and beauty 
of color. If possible suggest something of an appropriate 
environment or setting for the object. Use water color. 


While it is important in every grade to have all pictorial drawing related 
in some vital way with the other school work, it is especially important to have 
this sort of pictorial drawing so related in this grade. The pupils here need 
the incentive to sustained effort which such intimate relations will furnish. 
Among the illustrations shown at J, two indicate such a connection. 1, is 
from a cover for a booklet on “Robin Hood’’—The guard is looking for the 
outlaw! It was made by Muriel Darling, Newtonville, Mass. 4, a drawing in 
a tone of-gray and black, is an illustration for a booklet on “Krag the Kootenay 
Ram,” and represents “Scotty.” It was made by “B” in North Adams, Mass. 
2 and 3 are pencil studies from the pose. 3 is by E. R. Sewall, Concord, N. H., 
and 4 by Estella Trent, Pontiac, Ill. This last one is charmingly colored by 
delicate washes of orange-yellow and green-yellow. K, is a beautiful water 
color drawing by William Kugler, twelve years old, in the “Center Union School” 
but the name of the town was omitted. It shows a handsome drake on the 


*Both Editor and Publishers regret that these illustrations and those for grade nine, 
eannot be presented in the colors of the originals, which are, in some cases, astonishingly 


good, for grammar school pupils. 
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edge of a grassy pool. It is as well done as such work is likely to be done below 
the high school. : 


(<All the work of March should be done in such a way that the pupils will 
be alert to welcome the returning birds, and the reappearing insects. Life 
will soon come flooding back with a ripply cheer, into every bare inlet and 
creek and bay, as Lowell puts it. 




















Drawn from a mounte|! specimen, 
but with an appropriate setting 
designed by the pupil, 
WriitamM KUGLER 














OUTLINES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


By WALTER SARGENT 


Director of Drawing and Manual Training, Boston 


MARCH 
PICTORIAL DRAWING AND COMPOSITION 


ARCH is the first spring month. In northern localities it 
is so designated partly from courtesy and partly for the 
encouragement of the,people who have lived through a long, 
cold winter. Everywhere however it brings indications that the 
call of lengthening days and more abundant sunshine is finding 
a response in the world of plants and animals and people. While 
there may be little of spring to sketch during March, the drawing 
should partake of its spirit and awaken interest in its coming. 


PRIMARY DIVISION. First four years in school. 


1. Make sketches illustrating incidents of the month, such as the effects 
of March winds on some particularly breezy day; local occupations, such as 
road mending, plowing, the making of maple sugar, etc., and the early spring 
games such as playing marbles. If the right subjects are chosen, that is, 
those that are part of the children’s own experiences the results will usually 
be full of graphic description. Such sketching is a helpful accompaniment to 
language work and nature study. 

2. Animal drawing. Select some animal which can be brought into the school 
room, for example a dog cr pet squirrel or rabbit. Have the children sketch it. 
Compare and discuss the sketches with the children, and make sketches for them. 

In the next lesson bring in pictures of the animal, if possible enough so 
each child may have on. Pictures in books, and in magazines and papers are 
excellent. Have the children search their school books to find what pictures 
they can of the animal selected. Encourage them to bring pictures from home. 
After they have examined and discussed these pictures have them draw again 
from memory, and later from the animal itself. Small children do not pay 
much attention to the real thing before them while they are drawing, but it is 
valuable for reference afterwards. 

3- Tell stories about the life of the animal and have the children tell of 
their experiences with it. Select the most interesting incident related and have 
the children illustrate it. 
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4- Have children cut silhouettes of animals from paper and arrange them 
so as to illustrate some story. With a bit of paste the silhouettes may be arranged 
on the blackboard. In this way the whole class can contribute to an interesting 
composition on a large scale. 


GRAMMAR DIVISION. Fifth to ninth years in school. 


Continue drawing objects during the first half of the month. Make inter- 
esting groups of objects, some of which are rectilinear, and some curved. For 
example a rectangular dinner box and a half apple, or a dinner pail and a book- 
strap full of books, or a tumbler and a book. 

Have the children discuss the results, criticising each other’s drawings as 
suggested in the outline for February. Let them make two minute time 
sketches of each group, followed by more deliberate drawings. 

The progress of the children will be more rapid, and their criticism more in- 
telligent, if when they examine the drawings, certain definite suggestions are given 
on which they can base their judgment. For example the following topics placed 
on the board help pupils to know where they should look for faults and excellencies. 

1. Arrangement on paper. 

2. Position of the objects. That is, whether in the drawing they appear 
to be placed and to stand as they really are. 

3. Proportionsof the objects. Tha* is whether the height is right in relation 
to the width, the parts right in relation to the whole, and the size of each object 
in the group correct in relation to the others. 

4. Other changes or additions that would make the drawing a better 
representation of the objects. 

Encourage the children to suggest other interesting groups. The objects 
should be simple in shape. 

Begin a study of the common birds. Show pictures of them and have the 
children bring in as many pictures as they can find. Select a few for special 
observation and drawing. Those suggested by Mr. Hoffman.* 

Have children make sketches of the birds in ink silhouette and again 
in color, showing general shape, characteristic attitudes, etc. Interest the 
children also in making careful pencil drawings which shall show how parts 
such as bills and feet indicate the different habits of the bird; for example how 
the feet of a hawk differ from those of a robin, and the robin’s from those of a 
hen. Such drawing is nature study as well. It helps interest children in the 
welfare of birds and thus in the welfare of the community. 


*See ‘First Twelve Birds’’ Published by The Davis Press, 75 cents. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


FOR MARCH WORK 


\ 
\ 


Illustrative Drawing 


School Arts Book, March Outlines of previous years, all illustrated. 

Articles by Jessie T. Ames, March 1905; Bailey, November 1906; Mary 

L. Cook, January 1907. 

Year-Book, Council of Supervisors; Whitney, 1902; Cremins, 1903; Sar- 
gent, 1904. 


es 


Animal Drawing 


Animal Drawing, Rimmer; Art Anatomy of Animals, Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son; Line and Form, Walter Crane; Seiho’s Guide to Drawing, Mat- 
suki; Japanese Birds and Animals, The Davis Press; Prang Text Books, 


section “Life and Action.” Life Drawing, Hall, Book, March 1905, 
April 1905; Finley, Book, April 1905. 


Se See Te 


Birds, Insects, and Fishes 


In addition to references under animal drawing, see drawings in outline 
and color in such books as Knobel’s Guide Books; Manual of North 
American Butterflies, Maynard; books in the Nature Library, Double- 


day, Page & Co.; and such periodicals as Bird-Lore, Cornell Nature- 
Study Leaflets, Country Life, etc. 


The Pose 


School Arts Book Articles: Hall, March 1902, April 1902; Augsburg, 
March 1904, April 1904; Pupils’ opinions about 

March 1904. Illustration, Book, February 1906. 

. Philip Hall, February, March 1903. 

} tion, Hatton. 


pose drawing, 
Figure Drawing 
Figure Drawing and Composi- 
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THE WORKSHOP 


A MOUSE TRAP 


EBRUARY is a great month for mice. I have often wondered 

how mice find out so quickly where a new house has been 
built. The carpenters are hardly out of sight before the mice 
move in, even when the house stands in the country far removed 
from other houses. But the problem in hand is to catch them. 
A Ketchumalive trap will do it, and any boy can make a good 
one out of an old tin can. 

First get your can, A. A corn can is good the moment the 
cook has finished with it. Hammer down the ragged edges and 
measure the diameter and the length of the can. Get out a base 
board, B, 1-2 inch thick; in width equal to the diameter of the 
can; in length greater by an inch and a quarter. Next get out 
the two sides, C, 1-4 inch or 3-8 inch thick; as long as the base; 
as high as the can plus one inch, and shaped as shown in the 
sketch. Bore small holes at g and split into them to make the 
notches as indicated. Nail the sides on to the base. Put the can 
in place and fasten it with a tack at a and a small nail at b.* 
Now make the door, D, of stock like the sides. Make this to fit 
in freely between the sides, with a tail just long enough to come 
within a quarter inch of the end of the can when the trap is set, 
and thinned down as indicated. Hang this door by driving the 
nails cc through bradawl holes in the sides, as indicated. Drive 
a lath-nail or a wire nail about the same size into each edge of 
the door, so that the nails will fall into the notches gg when 
the door is shut. Drive the two nails ee into the base board, and 
snap two stout elastic bands ff over ed and ed. Punch a hole 1-8 
inch in diameter through the can at i. Take a piece of rather 
stiff wire (an old fashioned hair pin will do) and make the bob E. 
Bend first the kinks in the stem, m and n, using a pair of square 
nosed pliers, leaving the lower part like the lower part of an L. 


*A brad awl will punch the holes. If you have no brad awl use a sharp wire nail. 
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Now bend s, the hook of the L over at right angles to the stem, 
and twist the whole arm around so that the short bearing n, is 
at an angle with p when seen in top view. The relation between 
the two in top view is shown att. Bait the bob with a piece of 
cheese, open the door, thread the straight part of the bob up 








through the hole i, and catch the tail f, under the shoulder m, 
as shown in the little sketch at the extreme right in the plate. 
The slightest pull on the bait will revolve the bob, and release 
the tail of the door, and the trap will shut with a bang. The 
inside of the can is so smooth and hard, that Mr. Mouse will not 
be able to push out or eat out before morning. To kill the mouse 
sink the trap in a bucket of water for five minutes only. If you 
leave it in the water too long it won’t work again for a long time. 
At the end of five minutes,—sooner if the mouse is dead—take it 
out and dry it. THE EDITOR. 


DOROTHY’S WARDROBE. 


Dorothy is a baby doll about nine inches long, and as she is 
always good natured it is a pleasure to dress her. In planning 
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some clothes for her let us begin with the underclothes. It costs 
very little to dress such a baby as much of the material which we 
shall use may be found in the piece-bag. You must remember 
that the sizes given here are for a nine-inch doll, so, if yours is 
larger or smaller, you must change the patterns accordingly. 

First we will make a stomach band wzich is just a straight 
piece of flannel one and three fourths by six inches, as shown in 
figure 1. It can be fastened on in the same manner as a real 
baby’s, with little safety pins, see figure 2, and, while I think of it, 
you can get some very tiny ones, about three-fourths inch long, 
which are just the thing for fastening the band, diaper and shirt. 

The diaper I made from the center of an old linen handker- 
chief, which was worn out near the hem. It is very easy to make 
for it is only a six-inch square with a very narrow hem as shown 
in figure 3. Figure 4 shows the way it is folded to put on. 

The little shirt will take longer to make but if you cut your 
pattern carefully you ought not to have any trouble. Figure 5 
shows the pattern of the shirt which is six inches long, three inches 
wide at the part marked A and three and one-eighth inches at B. 
Join. the shoulders C to the shoulders D and finish the front and 
lower edges with a narrow hem. You will find it easier, however, 
to finish the neck and arm-holes with button-hole stitch, see 
figure 6, than to hem them. For a doll of this size I think it is 
better to pin the shirt as in figure 7, but for a larger doll buttons 
and button-holes could be used. For Dorothy I made the shirt 
from the wrist of a worn out long white silk glove, but you could 
use thin flannel or something of that kind you prefer. You can 
see by her photograph how she looks dressed so far. Her flannel 
skirt is made from a piece of flannel seven and one half by thirteen 
inches. When you sew up the back seam leave two inches at the 
top for the placket; each edge of this is finished with a narrow 
hem as in figure 8 (e). If the back seam is pressed open and cat- 
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stitched on the wrong side as in figure 8 (f) it will look more 
finished. A half-inch hem is made on the bottom of the skirt : 
and this can be feather-stitched, see figure 9 (g) or simply hemmed ‘ 














nicely. After the top of the skirt has been gathered, it is put into 
a wide binding of thin cotton cloth. This binding, see figure 10, 
is straight on one end and pointed on the other; it is six inches 
long at the top and bottom and six and three-fourths inches through 
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the center from the straight edge to the point. Cut the binding 
one and three-fourths inches wide. One long side, to which the 
skirt is sewed, is left open, but there is a seam of one-eighth inch 
on all the others. Gather the skirt, holding the wrong side toward 
you, on to one side of the binding where you have left it open, as 
in figure 11. Then turn the binding over and hem it to the wrong 
side of the skirt as in figure 12. A narrow tape is then sewed 
to the point of the binding, see figure 9 (h), and when this is tied 
around her the skirt is held in place. Next time we will make 
Dorothy a white skirt and dress. 


MARY A. BERRY 


West Newton, Massachusetts 








EDITORIAL 


N the February number, 1904, I wrote something about St. 

Valentine’s day,—its origin, what it used to mean, what it 
means now, and what it might mean,—and made a promise that 
the next February number should be more interesting and valua- 
able if those interested in valentines would forward examples 
of their work for publication. Only a few teachers responded 
that year, but the invitation was not forgotten, and in 1906 valen- 
tines fairly rained into the office. From among these I have 
selected some of the best for reproduction this month. Eight 
appear, very much reduced and shorn of their splendor of color, 
on Plate I. The first of these, the double heart, was made by 
Bertha Faulkner, of the Madison Ave. School, but where that 
school is located Bertha didn’t condescend to say. The young 
man and maiden were cut from a picture card and pasted in place, 
but the other elements were cut from drawing paper and orna- 
mented in colors with the brush. The smaller heart was raised 
above the other by means of “Jacob’s ladders.” The second, a 
big yellow pansy, was made by “S. D.” of Easthampton, Mass., 
and contained upon the leaves within this sentiment: 


“Little friend I love you true 
Here’s a valentine for you.” 


Who made the heart, No. 3, I do not know, but it was cleverly 
done and contained these words: 
“T wish for you a life of gladness 
Full of love and free from pain; 


A life of goodness free from sadness 
Bright as sunshine after rain.” 


The fourth, made with careful art and gay in rose color and white, 
is by Estella Parspartou, town unknown. Its motto is: 


“Every joy that heart can hold, 
Be thine this day a thousand fold.” 
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NOTES 





Mary Staab, again, town unknown, made the double hearts 
fringed with rose petals, all heart-shaped. The next with the 
border of wake-robins, is by Hazel Butler, James St. School, 
town not given. Within was this verse: 


“I send a line to say 
I love you dearly; 
Come rain or shine, 
Sweet Valentine, 
I am ever yours sincerely.” 


The paper cutting next is anonymous, and the last by Raymond 
Eggleston comes from an anonymous school. Inside this gay 
cover of rose petals and green ribbon, Raymond said: 


‘My true love you shall ever be, 
If you will sometimes think of me.” 


Plate 2, contains more anonymous material.* Figure 1, a little 
butterfly with hearts for wings, brought this sentiment: 


“Two hearts to happiness can fly, 
While one alone were like to die!’’ 


Figure 2 is the inside of Figure 3, cut from colored paper (one 
side colored) and appropriately inscribed. Figures 4 and 5 are 
appropriate emblems, and Figure’ 6 has a double significance. 
It is woven from two pieces of paper, and is hollow like a may- 
basket, for receiving the loving message.* 

With the little cherub, Figure 5, came, 


“Kindest and dearest papa mine, 
This is my heart for your valentine.” 


*Do send name and address. “Honor to whom honor—” 

*When it came to me it contained a little slip bearing these words: “Presented to me 
on Valentine’s Day by a little French girl who was taught to weave it at home. 
Grove School, Grade II, Whitinsville, Mass.” 
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T#¢ yow look in my 
heart 
You shall see 
A\l the love [have 
for see. 
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Figure 7 pleased me greatly. When 
the wings are folded over the heart 
they still appear to be wings, for the 
other side of each is like the side 
now visible. What could be sweeter 
than this verse ? 













“Beneath my love’s safe sheltering wing, 
Thy heart, dear love, should rest and sing.” 







Plate 3 contains an envelope, A, of 
white paper, colored as indicated, 
which folds into B, opening at the 
end. The two hearts side by side 
form the lap of a similar envelope, 
opening at the side. The little fold- 
ing heart C, “To Annie, from John,” 
contains a clever suggestion: 



























“Two souls with but a single love, 
Two hearts that read as one.” 


The illustrations at 4 come from the 
type catalog of Schelter & Gieseche, 
Leipsig, and will suggest other pretty 
valentines. 

When I remember how my own 
little heart of seven years, fluttered 
when I received a valentine from a 
certain little tow-headed lady of seven 
in a pinafore spotted with pink 
peaches—! Well, I suspect we sedate 
platonic teachers will always have 
the opportunity to help children make 
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valentines in February, no matter what course of study is laid 
down in the curriculum. 


A certain unconventional freedom of design is allowable in 
these missives, because of their evanescent character. Like 
world’s-fair buildings they come under the head of festival design, 
gala architecture, or frolic art; but for all that let us not advocate 
the production of more ugliness than must be. The valentine 
offers a field for original design, and for original English com- 
position, which has not been as yet, very widely recognized in 
our schools. If we only had eyes to see we would not have to 
go to the ends of the earth for educative material in art and 
handicraft. 

The calendar for the month honors the valentine. Draw 
the eagle first, he is the most troublesome; then sketch lightly 
the oblong for the calendar pad; print the name of the month; 
add the flying valentines; then finish the calendar. If you 
cannot draw the open figures, sketch each lightly, a single line, 
in charcoal, and then outline each with a sharpened white 
crayon. Usea touch of charcoal in the eye of the eagle to 
make it shine. 

Even the little tail pieces will help to make easier the work 
of the children who love valentines and are possessed to make 
them. The more suggestion of the right sort, the fewer valen- 
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tines of the wrong sort. ‘Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” 


@ The illustrative drawing of the month has received perhaps 
its full share of space in the contributed articles by Miss Barber 
and Miss Cleveland, but I do want to add this bit of practical 
help in the form of a letter from Miss Nettleton* of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, that the east and the west may clasp hands in helping 
the little folk: 


Dear Mr. Bailey :— 

You asked me for a statement of methods in my paper cuttings. Here it 
is. It is, I fear, a trifle long, and perhaps you will not be able to use it at all. 
You see, I am an enthusiast in paper cutting and when I begin talking about 
it, never know just when to stop. 


THE PIED PIPER. 


The story of the Pied Piper was told one day, in the literature lesson, with 
all the dramatic fervor of which the teacher was capable—then it was told 
again and discussed. The children divided the tale into three acts. 

Act I. Pied Piper before the Mayor and Corporation. 

Act II. Pied Piper leading the rats away. 

Act III. Pied Piper followed by children. 





*Some of the work of Miss Nettleton’s pupils is reproduced on pages 514 and 515 
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What would they need in Act I? The Piper, and Mayor and Corporation. 
The description in Browning’s poem told many of the details of the hero’s 
appearance. They studied pictures of pompous dignitaries in robes of state. 
Then without a pencil mark to guide they cut the characters of Act I. The 
teacher designated the height of the cuttings. 

Act II. How were they to show the Piper in motion? One of the boys 
tramped up and down to show the position of the limbs in motion. Someone 
suggested that the long coat would be blown out by the wind, and that his 
hair may have streamed out behind. The rats needed little discussion. 

Act III. The same Piper could be duplicated in this act and the children 
were cut after studying the pictures in the Dutch corner. 

Mounted on cardboard the series made most effective pictures. Then 
having a large expanse of burlap in the room the teacher concluded to decorate 
it with a frieze of paper cuttings, something in which each child could have 
his share. The Pied Piper was chosen. One row cut Pipers, one row cut 
Mayor and Corporation, two rows cut rats, two rows cut children. A com- 
mittee arranged the Acts. Besides being fascinated with this work that class 
were learning lessons in accuracy, observation, and judgment. But best of 
all the story became real to them and meant something. Not a series of words 
but a series of real pictures. Is there a more valuable lesson than that? 

Lulie Nettleton, 
Seattle, Wash. 


@_ Such drawings as those on pages 516, 517, 520 and 521, 
will greatly assist the children in picture making. These illus- 
trations, drawn by Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, are composed from 
a few significant elements, and being drawn in outline are not 
complicated with confusing darks and lights. The plates are 
reproduced from the novel illustrated writing books published 
by B. D. Berry & Co. of Chicago, and may be had on separate 
sheets for coloring. Each illustration is five by seven inches in 
size, just right to serve as a frontispiece for a series of written 
language lessons in the form of a booklet. 


@ In the model and object drawing let us search again for 
good groups close at hand. Take something so near to you 
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that you have overlooked it before. Your work will then have 
an original and vital quality which it could never have through 
imitation. Be yourself, glorify your own environment. “Be 
: content with such things as 
te 4 you have, but not content until 
you have made the most of 
them.” 

Here is a group from 
Greeley, Colorado, drawn in 
water color, by Winifred Sebley 
of the high school. Perhaps 
they were painting a house in 
. the vicinity at the time the 
drawing was made. And here 
is another from the west. This 
is by William Chrysler of Bill- 
ings, Montana. Such groups 
may be seen in real life on 





the great plains, though 
never in Boston or 
Philadelphia, or Friend- 
ship, Maine. 


@, Whatever the group 
is, have it congruous 
and harmonious; that 
is to say have objects 
together which belong 
together, and placed 
in such relation to each other that the eye is pleased and 
satisfied with the arrangement of mass and of line. Try to 
have the pupil image the group before he arranges it, and after it 
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is arranged and he begins to draw it, try to have him see it in 
his mind as he draws, see it completely, each object in its 
entirety, transparent, in three dimensions. He who can’t 
see objects with his eyes shut, can’t see with them open; 
and he who has never seen with his eyes open, can’t see 
clearly with them shut. Teach the group as a _ whole; 
not as something made up of diverse objects, “put together 
with an extraneous glue called composition,” as Mr. Fenollosa 
once said. 


@. As a report of progress upon one phase of the great problem 
of developing the visualizing power in children, the illustrated 
statement by Professor Langdon §S. Thompson in the last 
annual report of the Board of Education of Jersey City, is worth 
considering. It is an essay on Snap-shot Drawing. Here is a 
bit of wisdom from one of the paragraphs: “A lesson in 
drawing, especially to children, should be given so as to reward 
the pupil immediately while he is doing the work. It is of 
but little use to tell a child that the drawing lesson will be of 
use to him in future years.” 


@_ Do not forget the good work Uncle Sam is constantly doing 
for his people, school teachers included. If you want help in 
nature study appropriate to the spring, you may find Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 252, precisely the thing. It is an illustrated treatise 
on Maple Sugar and Syrup. A little later you may be helped by 
Bulletin No. 253, on the Germination of Seed Corn. The illus- 
trations in these bulletins are always accurately descriptive, 
though never artistic in handling. 


@ The Council of Supervisors of Manual Arts held its annual 
meeting in Providence, last month. The discussions of this body 
are not for publication, but the subject matter discussed so 
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frankly and with such vivacity by the members, is to be found in 
the Year-Book of the Council. That useful volume contains, 
among other important papers, a complete Bibliography of the 
Manual Arts, from September 1905 to September 1906, by Miss 
Louisa Pierce of New York. The book will be given an extended 
review next month. 


q@ “ Beautiful Things for the Home” contains also beautifu! 
things for the school room. The new catalogue of this enter- 
prising Arts and Crafts Company describes and illustrates such 
things from China, Japan, Russia, Egypt, etc., “‘at sensible 
prices.” 


@ Before the month is over, Spring will have landed on the 
gulf shore and will have commenced her march from Atlanta to 
the Lakes. Let us watch for her heralds: 
“Spring still makes spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told; 


Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old.” 


rv@ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir: Dayton, Ohio, March, 1906. 
The School Arts Book has place among the publications chosen by our 
teachers’ magazine club. We find every number interesting and helpful. 
To me, the February number seemed especially good. 
In this, you made request for good Washington’s Birthday papers. I 
had no new fresh work to send, but bethought myself of some done by a bright, 
little Sixth Grade class, two years ago. I had retained none of their papers 





however, but found instead some valentine compositions made by the same 
children. I hesitated about sending these, but since reading the March num- 
ber have decided to do so, trusting that they may meet your approval and be 
found free from “barbarities.” 

They were the result of a series of correlated lessons. The heart-shaped 
papers and tassels of druggist’s cord were made in periods given to industrial 
work; the composition and copying took some periods devoted to language 
and penmanship; the painting was done in the time usually given to drawing 
lessons, and is entirely the children’s own design and execution. In sum- 
ming up the lessons which had a place in this work one bright little lad added 
“and concentration and obedience.” Yours truly, 

Edith McCoy. 
Parker School, Dayton, Ohio. 
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The first and last page of one of the valentines is reproduced 
on opposite page. This pretty booklet contained an account 
of how St. Valentine’s Day came to be. 


Here is another helpful letter about valentines: 
My dear Mr. Bailey :— 

The Groton schools generally observe St. Valentine’s Day by devoting a 
part of the afternoon to the distributing of valentines which have been pre- 
viously placed by the children in a box which serves as a post office. They 
prefer to make these rather than purchase, if the results are satisfactory. Last 
year they made expanding hearts*. They showed much interest. One boy 
said to his teacher, “If I can make one as good as that, I won’t be ashamed to 
give it to any body.” Children seem to like anything that will work. 

I send a sketch of one we made this year, which pleased the children very 
much. Yours truly, 

E. Maude Bradley, 
Gardner, Mass. 


Here is a funny little letter, to which the writer forgot to 
sign a name! 
Dear Sir :— 

I recived your letter last Sunday. I have drawed a picture of an oul. 
I did the best I could. I got it to sout me the first time. I have bun trying 


to draw a picture of a horse but I could not get it very good _I will close for 
this time. So Good By 


If this boy will try again, perhaps he will win the coveted 
badge of membership in the School Arts Guild. 





*See School Arts Book, February 1905, 
tSee tail piece, page 531 





THE ARTS LIBRARY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Old Masters and New. Kenyon Cox. Fox, Duffield & Co. 
311 pp., 4 1-2 x 7. $1.50. Illustrated edition (16 half 
tones), 311 pp. 6 x 8 1-4. $2.50. 


Have you read essays in “art appreciation,” attended lectures in “art 
interpretation,” and listened to “art criticisms” until such abused terms as 
feeling, tonality, sentiment, repose, breadth, and harmony, have enmeshed 
you in vague uncertainties? Then read this book by Kenyon Cox. He will 
sweep the cobwebs out of the sky for you! When a painter of great ability, 
writes a rich and lucid English, when an artist of catholic vision, teaches 
ordinary mortals to see; in other words, when Kenyon Cox speaks, it is time 
to give attention. Knowledge of the historic facts concerning the artists and 
their works, appreciation of every phase of beauty, rare discrimination in 
analysis, unusual poise in judgment, combined with a thorough knowledge of 
technique and a skill in verbal expression give extraordinary value to the essays 
of Mr. Cox. Moreover to read them is a pleasure. One feels throughout, their 
beauty as well as their truth. 


Correggio. By T. Sturge Moore. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 276 pp., 5 1-2 x 7 1-2. 48 reproductions of paintings, 
8 reproductions of drawings. $2.00. 


Everybody knows that one must go to the cathedral at Parma before one 
can form an adequate conception of the genius of this fascinating painter; but 
if one cannot go to Parma, this book by Mr. Moore, within the reach of all, is 
not to be despised. The reader thirsting for knowledge of Correggio would 
better begin with Chapter II, Part II, and return to the earlier chapters when 
he feels like it. Mr. Moore divides his book into eight parts, four of which 
present the works of the master under the four captions The Decorator, Religious 
Paintings, Classical Pictures, Drawings. Aside from certain vagaries in titles, 
and an occasional peculiarity in the use of words, the book is readable and 
educative. It is a book for teachers, for adults; it is not a book for the high 
school library. Some of the plates present pictures not often reproduced; 
among them that charming Sketch for a Nativity, Wilton House. The per- 
sonality of Mr. Moore, an almost tangible presence as one reads the book, adds 
interest to every page. An Appendix gives the chronology of Correggio’s 
paintings, and of his life. 
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A First Reader. By Frank E. Spaulding and Catherine T. Bryce. 
Newson & Co., New York. With illustrations by Margaret 
Ely Webb. 


That this book is an excellent first reader, probably one of the very best 
from the pedagogical point of view, has nothing to do with the case so far as 
The Arts Library is concerned. The important fact for the teacher of drawing 
and the lover of beauty is that it is the best illustrated of any first reader on the 
market. The illustrations are notable for four reasons; they are full of the 
sweet spirit of the child world—children adore them; they are most skilfully 
composed, charming in their decorative qualities; they are admirably drawn 
in pen and ink; they are tinted with rare success. The lettering of the end- 
papers, and of the principal headings is handled with skill, giving to the book 
throughout (with the unaccountable exception of the Christmas section) an 
artistic unity altogether delightful. When our best artists will work for chil- 
dren and common folk, when Cellini will design tin dippers, and Burne-Jones 
school furniture, and Mucha valentines, the “real art education of the masses,” 
will have begun. Miss Webb has done us all a great service in making such 
illustrations for school children. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


MOORISH CITIES IN SPAIN. By E. Gasquoine Hartley (Langham Series 
of Art Monographs). Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. By Richard Glazier. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. Treats of the evolution of architecture and the 
applied arts. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S NOTE BOOKS. By Edward McCurdy. Arranged 
and translated into English, illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

THE EARLY WORK OF RAPHAEL. By Julia Cartwright. 32 full-page 
illustrations. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. Two new volumes: English Water 
Color Painters, by Finberg; Antoine Watteau, by Monclair. Brief popular 
sketches, 35 to 40 full-page reproductions. E.P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents 
each. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By Alexander Gilchrist. Fifty fine 
illustrations, including several from his Job. John Lane. $3.50. 
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THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 


From “‘What’s in The Magazine.” 


Appreciation, Development of. Charles A. Bennett. Manual Training. 

Arts and Crafts in America—-I., Pottery as a Fine Art. Charles de Kay. Put- 
nam. 

Austro-Hungarian Peasant Furniture, Old. A. S. Levetus. International 
Studio. 

Barbizon Pictures in the Alexander Young Collection. E.G. Halton. Interna- 
tional Studio. 

Brangwyn’s New Panel for the Royal Exchange. A.S. Covey. International 
Studio. 

Breton, Jules: Painter of Rural Life. Frank Fowler. Scribner. 

Cabinet Work, Home Training in—XXII. Craftsman. 

Christ, The Childhood of. Charles de Kay. Smith. 

Dabo, Leon: Painter of Space. James William Pattison. World To-day. 

Decoration of the 2zoth Century and Other Periods. Margaret Greenleaf. 
House & Garden. 

Freer Art Collection, The. Leila Mechlin. Century. 

Hovenden, Thomas: American Artist. Ernest Pfatteicher. Book News 
Monthly. 

Knickerbocker Hotel, New York, Decorations of. Architectural Record. 

Lace Loom, A Home-made. Josephine Howard. Good Housekeeping. 

Lowestoft, Old, Rare and Romantic. Mary H. Northend. Good Housekeeping. 

Lowestoft, The Lure of. Walter A. Dyer. Country Life. 

Manual Arts Work in Rural Schools. Fred J. Orr. Manual Training. 

Manual Training for Boys in Foreign Countries. Translation by George F. 
Foth. Manual Training. 

Mechanic Arts High School, Standard Drafting Conventions for a. Charles B. 
Howe. Manual Training. 

Municipal Art in American Cities—I., Springfield, Mass. George Wharton 
James. Arena. 

Musicians’ Portraits, The Crosby-Brown Collection of. Frank H. Marling. 
Musician. 

National Society of Craftsmen Exhibit. Eva Lovett. International Studio. 

New York Walter Color Club Exhibition, The. International Studio. 

Oil Paintings, Proper Care of. Jean Holden. Good Housekeeping. 
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Oriental, Rugs, Illusions concerning. Ada Crisp. Good Housekeeping. 

Roosevelt, President, An Etching of. Laurence Burnham. Bookman. 

Salmagundi Club’s Water Color Exhibition, The. International Studio. 

Shippo, Yaki, The Cloissoné Art of. Arthur Upson. International Studio. 

Staffordshire China, Old Blue, Notable Collections of. Alexander M. Hudnut. 
American Homes and Gardens. 

Stage Mountings in Modern Germany—I., Mr. Fanto’s Work at Dresden. Hans 
W. Singer. International Studio. 

Stencil Ornamentations. Mabel T. Priestman. Home. 

Stevens, Alfred, Art of. Fernand Khnopff. International Studio. 

Thaulow, Fritz: Painter. James B. Townsend. Craftsman. 

Village Art at Home and Abroad. Ernest C. Peixotto. Appleton. 

Watts, George Frederick: The Man and his Message. Christian Brinton. 
Munsey. 

Wood Blocks, Printing with. Alice Wilson. Good Housekeeping. 


IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATIONS AND ARTISTIC FEATURES 


(Arranged under artists’ names.) 


APPERLEY, O. WYNNE. Reproduction in color of watercolor, “Piazza San Marco, 


Venice.”’ International Studio 

ARTHURS, STANLEY M. Illustration in color for ‘‘Clark’s Conquest of the West."’ 
Outing. 

BAILEY, VERNON HOWE. Illustrations for “New Sky-Scrapers for New York.” 
Metropolitan. 


BECHER, ARTHUR. _ Illustrations for ‘‘How Mr. Denis O'Halloran Transgressed his 
Code” and “The Red Magnificence."’ Appleton. 

BLUMENSCHEIN, E. L. Illustrations for “Carl.” McClure. 

BOUTET, HENRI. Reproduction in color of etching, “‘Cancalaise.” International 
Studio. 

BRANGWYN, FRANK. Reproduction in color of panel for Royal Exchange, ‘‘Modern 
Commerce.”’ International Studio. 

CAMPBELL, BLENDON. Frontispiece in tin, “Childhood's Hour." Metropolitan 

CASTAIGNE, ANDRE. Illustrations for “‘The Weavers."’ Harper. 

COLE, TIMOTHY. Engraving on wood of Murillo’s “St. John the Baptist.’ Century 

COOPER, COLIN CAMPBELL. Five full-page drawings of New York scenes. Broadway 

DE LAND, CLYDE O. Frontispiece in tint, ““The New Year."”” Good Housekeeping 

DIAZ, N. Reproduction in color of oil painting, ‘Fete Champetre.” International Studio 

DUNTON, W. HERBERT. Illustrations for ‘The Terror of the Sea Caves."" Everybody's 

EDWARDS, EDWARD B. Illustration for “The Ultimate Nation.” Century. 

ENRIGHT, MAGINEL WRIGHT. Illustrations for ‘Happy Retufns."’ Reader. 

FUNK, WILHELM. Reproduction of portrait, ‘Mrs. S— and Children.’’ Century. 

GOODWIN, PHILIP R. Drawing, “The Watcher.” Outing. 

GREEN, ELIZABETH SHIPPEN, Illustrations for “A Truant Mountebank,”’ Harper 
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HARDING, CHARLOTTE. Illustrations for “‘A Monk Was He.’ American. 
HASKELL, ERNEST. Illustrations in tint for “Free and Independent Luxemburg.” 
Harper. 
HOVENDEN, THOMAS. Repro¢uction in color of painting, “‘Bringing Home the Bride.” 
Book News Monthly 
HUNT, LYNN BOGUE. Drawing in color, “‘The Sacred Bird of the Montezumas.”’ Out- 
ing 
IVANOWSKI, SIGISMOND DE. Illustrations for “Life in a Children’s Library.” Harper 
IVANOWSKI, SIGISMOND DE. Illustrations for ‘The Lords of the World.”” Every- 
body's 
IVANOWSKI, SIGISMOND DE. Illustration for ‘“Mother.’’ Appleton. 
KELLER, ARTHUR I. Illustrations for ‘‘The Port of Missing Men.”’ Leader 
KEMP, OLIVER. Drawing in color, ‘‘Racing to the ‘Tip Ups.’" Outing. 
KIMBALL, ALONZO. Illustrations in color, ete., for ‘The Fruit of the Tree’ and ‘“‘Every- 
man’s Riddle.”” Scribner. 
KNIPE, EMILIE BENSON. Drawing in color, ‘‘The Letter.’’ Cosmopolitan. 
LAWRENCE, WILLIAM HURD. Illustrations in color for ‘‘The Fair Lavinia."” Harper. 
LEYENDECKER, J. C Illustrations in color for ‘The Ancient Irish Sagas.’’ Century 
MEYLAN, PAUL JULIEN The Black Hawthorn Jar. Scribner 
MEYLAN, PAUL JULIEN Illustrations for ‘‘Remolding It."". McClure 
OAKLEY, THORNTON Four drawings, ‘In the Railway Yard."" Century 
PEIXOTTO, ERNEST C. Illustrations for his article, *‘ Village Art at Home and Abroad 
Appleton 
PENNELI., JOSEPH. Illustrations for ‘‘The Cathedral at Chartres.’’ Century 


ROUSSEAU, CHARLES {eproduction in color of oil painting, ‘‘La Fort de Fontaine 
bleau.”’ International Studio. 

SCHOONOVER, F. E. Illustrations in color, ete., for ‘A Holiday in a Vacation." Serib- 
ner 


STEVENS, ALFRED. Reproductions in color of oil paintings, ‘Une Conversation A la 
Campagne” and “Le Sphinx Parisien.’’ International Studio 

WATTS, GEORGE FREDERICK teproductions of fourteen paintings by Munsey 

WOLF, HENRY. Engraving on wood of a portrait by J. Alden Weir. Harper 

WYETH, N.C. _ Illustrations for “‘How They Opened the Snow Road." Outing 

YOHN, F.C. Illustrations for ‘‘The Green Isle,"’ Seribner 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A COURSE IN AESTHETIC CULTURE. By Isabel Sewall, has been published 
in pamphlet form—by the Author, Natick, Mass. 

BRUSH AND PENCIL for December is worth a year’s subscription for its report 
of the F. S. Churchcontroversy. Of course Church “drew for reproduc- 
tion” and he loaded his lights, and forced his darks. But he set everybody 
thinking, and that is a thing worth doing. 

Get PRINTING ART for January, and save its frontispiece for use in March 
when we study the effects of wind. This number contains also a good 
view of the Sphinx in color from a painting by Gleason. 
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MASTERS IN ART for January, exhibits brilliantly the work of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Everybody seems to have been beautiful in those days! 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for January has three notable reproductions in 
color: The Forest of Fontamebleau by C. Rousseau, a wonderfully deep 
and rich analogous harmony; the Piazza San Marco, Venice, by Apperley, 
showing the splendid old church bathed in sunshine; and an “etching in 
colours,”’ by Henri Boutet, having the effect of a crayon drawing tinted 
with pastel. Some of the Barbizon Pictures in the Alexander Young 
collection are reproduced in brilliant half-tone, among them two rare 
works by Millet and eight beautiful canvasses by Troyon. 


THE ART BULLETIN, published by the American Art Annual of New York is 
indispensable if one would keep posted concerning the happenings in the 
art world. Each number contains as frontispiece a fine plate from 
some modern work of art, usually by an American, and usually unfamiliar 

to the public through reproduction. 





THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


I WILL TRY TO MAKE | }Y |S Ptece of WORK MY BEST 





DECEMBER CONTEST 


AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, Kit, and Badge with gold decoration. 


Iva Rauscher, VII, Elmira, N. Y. A brush-broom holder in buckram 
and colors. 


Second Prize, Pocket Memorandum, and Badge with silver 
decoration. 


Ruth Bird, VIII, (166 High St.) Reading, Mass. 

Florence Bodine, (Atkinson St.) Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
Ralph Geddes, V, (465 W. Gray St.) Elmira, N. Y. 

Irvin Howard, VII, (49 Harrison Ave.) Woonsocket, R. I. 
Marion Kapitz, IV, Menominee, Mich. 

Helen Newton, VI, Oxford, Mass. 


Third Prize, Calendar for 1907, and Badge. 


Ethel E. Caswell, VIII, Easthampton, Mass. 

Christina Devlin, V, (East St.) Woonsocket, R. I. ~ 

Maud G. Moslur, VIII, (Washington St.) Braintree, Mass. 
Chester Lewis, I, Elmira, N. Y. 

*Gertrude Clara Linde, V, (Howe School) S. Weymouth, Mass. 
Catherine Lowry, VI, (Pleasant St. School) Westerly, R. I. 

Maude M. Smith, VIII, (923 Lincoln St.) Elmira, N. Y. 

Mabel Steiner, VII, (High School) Kennett Square, Pa. 

William H. Swasey, VIII, (20 New Middlesex Ave.) Reading, Mass. 
Michael Turano, VIII, (Pierce St.) Westerly, R. I. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


Hattie Andersoon, V, (605 Michigan Ave.) Menominee, Mich. 
Elgia Bidlack, VIII, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Joseph Bonin, II, N. Oxford, Mass. 

Minna G. Boomer, VIII, (114 Locust St.) Dover, N. H. 


*A winner of honors in a previous contest this school year 
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Sharpless Brooks, III, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Willard Cady, V, Oxford, Mass. 

Michael Carlo, VI, Rye, N. Y. 

Edith Chestnut, I, (Denison School) Swissvale, Pa. 

Pearle Cooley, I, Dana Center, Mass. 

Gertrude Coutre, VI, (129 Cumberland St.) Woonsocket, R. I. 
Courtland Crandall, VI, (Pleasant St. School) Westerly, R. I. 
Florida Davis, VI, (2577 Second Ave.) Woonsocket, R. I. 
Lena Delory, III, (Jonas Perkins School) East Braintree, Mass. 
Catherine Gauly, VIII, Reading, Mass. 

Agnes Garafoli, I, (Denison School) Swissvale, Pa. 

Harold Gawthrop, V, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Edith Haunum, VI, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Bertha Hawes, III, Oxford, Mass. 

Mary Johnson, II, (Union School) Braintree, Mass. 
Mabel Judge, VII, (Pleasant St. School) White Rock, R. I. 
Amelia Kelly, IX, (Thomas Gardner School) Allston, Mass. 
Gussie Kenyon, V, (12 Davis St.) Fall River, Mass. 

Bertha Killian, VII, (35 E. roth St.) Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Josephine Klaudyst, I, Menominee, Mich. 

Mary Lanphear, IV, (Park Ave. School) Westerly, R. I. 

E. M. M. 

Mildred McWithey, V, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Katharyn Nason, IX, N. Billerica, Mass. 

Rosa Paladino, IV, (Park Ave.) School Westerly, R. I. 
Ernest Panciera, II, (Quarry Hill School) Westerly, R. I. 
Adiana Plante, Il, (627 E. School St.) Woonsocket, R. I. 
Ethyl Pope, VIII, Oxford, Mass. 

Wilfred Porter, II, N. Ooford, Mass. 

Dorothy Putnam, V, (625 1-2 W. Water St.) Elmira, N. Y. 
Henry Roemmelt, VI, (715 E. Washington Ave.) 

Hazel Ross, III, (236 Bernice Ave.) Woonsocket, R. I. 
Irving R. Rowe, VII, (Elm St. School.) Westerly, R. I. 
Archibald Saunders, VIJ, Westerly, R. I. 

Ruth H. Sanders, VII, (31 Chapin St.) Southbridge, Mass. 
Thomas Sawyer, IX, (Cherry St.) Bellows Falls, Vt. 
William Schwenke, IV, (302 W. Water St.) Elmira. N. Y. 
Wallace Sencabaugh, VIII, (Blake St.) Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Elizabeth Austin Smith, I, Nantucket, Mass. 

Edna Stephenson, III, Preston, Washington. 

Margaret Wagner, VIII, (760 Jay St.) Elmira, N. Y. 

Irene Woods,(Park Ave. School.) Westerly, R. I. 

Celia Yarashefsky, VIII, (13 Watson St.) Woonsocket, R. I. 





Honorable _Mention 


Rachel Barber, Westerly 

Olive Belcher, Warsaw 

Lilla T. Benoit, Oxford 

Mamie Beush, Menominee 
John Boudro, Braintree 
Marjorie Buffum, Westerly 
Olive Cargil, Oxford 

Katie Cleary, Rye. 

Rebecca Cole, Woonsocket 

W. Crandall, Westerly 
Frances E. Crawford, Woonsocket 
Lodia Derosier, Woonsocket 
Alice Drolet, N. Oxford 

George Drysdale, Braintree 
*Ida Duemmling, Alliston 
*John Dunlap, Bellows Falls 
David Easton, Elmira 
*Charlotte Jane Edgar, Swissvale 
Alliene Gane, Alliston 

Gertrude Gill 

Clement Girard, Woonsocket 
Ida Girard, Woonsocket 
Steven Guernsey, Easthampton 
Marion B. Hanson, N. Dana 
Louise Harrington, Oxford 
William Hatch, Elmira 
Henrietta Highley, Menominee 
Ruth Hill, Southbridge 

Ruby Hughes. Elmira 

Blanch Hunter, Warsaw 





*A winner of honors in a previous contest this school year. 


Gladys Jones, Elmira 

Frank Kocton, Menominee 

O. M. L., Kennett Square 
*Walter Lenk, Easthampton 
Rosie Levanti, Westerly 

Wilfred Lovegren, Preston 

Ada Lueskow, Menominee 
Charles MacDonald, Bellows Falls 
Rose Marco, N. Oxford 

Amedee Mercier, Fall River 
John W. Nelligan, S. Weymouth 
Ruth Nelson, Southbridge 
*Antonio Panciera, Westerly 
Genevieve Pease, Reading 

Ella Pieper, Elmira 

Arthur Plant, N. Oxford 

Harold Pratt, Braintree 

Fred Raithel, Westerly 

Stephen Rice, N. Oxford 
*Archibald Saunders, Westerly 
Gordon Shand, Rye 

Helen Spaulding, Bellows Falls 
Margaret Stewart, Westerly 
Earle Taylor, Kennett Square 
Wilfred Tetrault, Southbridge 
Mildred Thomas, Rye 

Lena Thompson, Kennett Square 
Ewat W. Tonner, Braintree 
Gerald Waite, Bellows Falls 
Gladys Willis, Reading 
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SPECIAL 


The Badge of the Guild. 


Alfred W. Pond, State College, Pa. 

Warren Dewey Litchfield, Charlestown, Mass. 
Mary Pareira, Fall River, Mass. 

Walter Guenther, Holyoke, Mass. 


The Bird Packet. 
Children of Grade IV; Sanger School, Dover, Mass. 


The Christmas work was on the whole highly creditable to 
teachers and pupils, although that which was entered in the 
Contest was not the best the Children produced. Letter after 
letter came from Supervisors saying that the Children-would not 
part with their work. This is a splendid testimonial to the charac- 
ter of the work the School Arts Book has been presenting. It 
seems to indicate that we are on the right track. In a recent 
letter from Mr. Maurice E. Bennett of Braddock, Pa., occurs this 
paragraph: 

Our Christmas work was generally simple and well done. We follow your 
plan of making all the autumn work effective practice for skill and complete- 
ness in making Christmas things—practice with colors, letters, marginal lines, 
decorative elements and tones. Teachers and pupils readily understand that 
all this practice will be reflected in the holiday work; that all culminated will 
give finish and beauty, and are therefore worth while. 


Indeed, well worth while when children love to do it, and 
love the results so ardently. Every child his own taskmaster,— 
that is the secret of sustained interest and fruitful work. 

Please remember the new regulation: 


Pupils whose names have appeared in the School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
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a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award 
received, and the year it was received, as follows: 


SSSE@ 
‘05 ‘06 07 067 X07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing, he sends 
in he must put a 4 and the date, and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a Second Prize, he will still write 2 and the date on his later 
drawings, for that is the highest award he has received. 








(Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award was made, but 
no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously 
submitted. 


(= The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of talent, 
examples of handicraft, etc. 


| Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


(rif stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are 
made. 


(A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis 
Press. 


(Several badges are still unclaimed. They will be retained at North Scituate 
until proper addresses are furnished. 
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Here is a sample letter: 


Islip, Long Island, December 1, 1906. 

Mr. Henry Turner Bailey :— 

My Dear Mr. Bailey ;— 

The children were simply delighted with their prizes. It would have done 
you good to have seen the expressions on their faces when the mysterious letters 
arrived really directed to them. The first one to receive hers came flying back 
to school long after they had been excused, burst into the room and with shining 
eyes told teacher that the “surprise” had come. I want to thank you for your 
kindness. It has fairly given the school children a real inspiration for I can 
already see a great change in their attitude towards drawing. I am a little 
disappointed in these Thanksgiving souvenirs I am sending but at any rate the 
children worked as they have never worked before. Drawing of this kind is 
something entirely new in our school and you will see the lack of former train- 
ing. Thanking you again in behalf of the Islip children and also for myself I 
am Very sincerely yours, 

Julia S. Woodworth. 
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“ DAFFODILS, THAT COME BEFORE THE SWALLOW DARES, 
AND TAKE THE WINDS OF MARCH WITH BEAUTY.’ 


Drawn by Miss 8S. B. Kire, Pratt Institute 


with Dizron’s Solid Colored Crayons. See p. rrris 








